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A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
LUCERNE. 


My last article concluded with our arrival in Lucerne. 
The approach to that very ancient town from Zug 
was through a remarkably rich tract of country, 
chiefly composing the vale of the Reuss, a river formed 
by the overplus waters of the Lake of Lucerne and 
country beyond, but increased by a tributary from 
the smaller Lake of Zug. Pursuing a south-westerly 
direction, our route lay along the right bank of the 
Reuss, which, rushing onward sometimes beneath high 
woody banks, on the face of which our road was cut, 
and at others crossing flat and well-cultivated plains, 
imparted liveliness to the scene. 

Things now began to wear a more decidedly Swiss 
appearance. There was more of the air of past times 
than of the present. The farm-houses and cottages, all 
built of wood, though not possessing an inviting as- 
pect, were, with their strange overhanging roofs and 
Dalconies, at least picturesque; and at every short 
interval we passed a small chapel, whose ever-open 
doors offred a glimpse of flower-decorated altars, with 
occasionally a peasant in the attitude of devotion. As 
evening began to fall and shut out an extended obser- 
vation of the country, we entered Lucerne by one of 
its heavy arched portals, the town still being environed 
with walls and towers on the side next the land, and 
open on the other, with a southern exposure to the 


We found Lucerne to be quite a different sort of 
place from Zurich. It may not inappropriately be 
styled the Cologne of Switzerland—narrow streets, 
huddled into a confined space for defence in an age 
of civil disorder—gloomy edifices, like so many prisons 
—small shops, some of which more resembled caverns 
than places of business—little appearance of active 
industry—a great many churches—and plenty of 
priests, distinguishable by their long black frocks and 
cocked hats. Except in and about the hotels, which 
flourish the same in all countries, and here give an air 
of life to the open quay on the margin of the lake, the 
place, I should think, is very much what it was some 
four or five centuries ago. ‘The town, which contains 
about 8000 inhabitants, is in two divisions, one on each 
side of the Reuss as it issues from the lake ; but as 
the division on the east is intruded upon by a bay of 
the lake, requiring to be crossed by a bridge, there 
may be said to be three portions more or less sepa- 
rated from each other. One of the most remarkable 
objects of antiquity which the stranger is called on to 
notice, is a tall grey tower, which stands within the 
margin of the lake, called the Wasserthurm, the origin 
of which is assigned by tradition to the Romans. In 
after ages it became the pharo, or light beacon, of the 
lake; hence, as is said, the name Lucerne (Latin, 
lucerna, a lantern). It is now used as a cantonal 
repository of some kind. 

The manner in which the town is cut up into de- 
tachments has caused the erection of several bridges, 
and these are among the most interesting edifices in 
Switzerland. I should make the reader aware, that 
the bridges across rivers in this country are for the 
greater part composed of strong wooden beams, with 
a flooring of thick planks, and the whole covered in, 
like a house, with a roof, generally of tiles or shingles. 
In going along such bridges, which are so constructed 
to preserve them from the weather, you seem as if 
walking in a long covered gallery, open at the sides, 
and with great rafters overhead. In the Roman 
Catholic cantons, it is customary to place a figure of 
the Virgin, or patron saint, somewhere within the 
gallery, in order to excite the piety of the passengers. 


At Lucerne, this practice of adorning bridges is on a 


| large scale. Of the four bridges in the town, three 
‘| are covered and highly decorated with pictures, chiefly 


of a religious character. The longest and most ancient 
bridge is that called the Hofbriicke, leading from the 
open quay across the bay of the lake to the cathedral 
of St Leger, on the opposite bank. Extending up- 
wards of 1000 feet in length, and open on the side 
next the larger portion of the lake, the triangular 
spaces overhead, formed by the two slopes of the roof 
and the cross rafters, are filled from one end to the 
other with paintings, illustrative of Scripture, from 
the days of Adam upwards. As works of art they do 
not deserve to be mentioned ; but their great age is 
beyond doubt, and on that account they will attract 
the curiosity of the antiquary. The splendid view of 
the lake and its mountainous scenery, gained from 
any part of the bridge, renders the promenade doubly 
attractive, and during our stay it formed a favourite 
lounge. The next bridge of a similar nature is that 
on the Reuss near its junction with ihe lake, and 
called the Kapellbriicke, from its contiguity to a 
chapel. This bridge, which is much more modern 
than the former, dating only from the year 1300, con- 
tains a double series of paintings. In going one way, 
we have a series representing the legends of two 
patrons of the town, St Maurice and St Leger ; and in 
the other, the pictures are illustrative of memorable 
events in Swiss history. An account of this re- 
markable gallery of tableaux has been written by the 
Canon Basinger. A bridge opposite the middle of 
the town is uncovered ; but one farther down, called 
Miihlenbriicke, or mill-bridge, is covered like the 
others, and is fitted up with a still more interesting 
series of sixty-six pictures, representing the Dance of 
Death, the greater part executed by Meglinger, an 
artist of ability. As all the bridges are public 
thoroughfares, and open night and day for passen- 
gers, it says much for the decorum and good taste 
of the people, that these galleries of paintings, com- 
mon as they are, should be suffered to exist unin- 
jured. 

The public buildings of Lucerne, including the 
ecclesiastical structures, of course engaged a share of 
our attention; but as accounts of such places are 
not always amusing to readers, I pass on to an ob- 
ject somewhat more attractive, and which, without 
any figure of speech, is now the great /ion of the town. 
I allude to the celebrated monument to the memory 
of the Swiss Guards, who fell in defence of the family 
of Louis XVI. at the attack on the Tuileries, on the 
10th of August 1792. It is situated a little beyond 
the gate of the town which we had entered from Zug, 
and is reached by a side path ascending among trees 
and bushes. Ushered upon a flat part of the rising 
ground, environed by the massive foliage of trees, we 
have before us a precipitous cliff crowned with droop- 
ing herbage, and with a small pond which receives 
the trickling moisture at its base. In the centre of 
the rock the monument is cut, and we are startled 
alike by the novelty and the grandeur of the concep- 
tion. It is the gigantic figure of a lion couched and 
dying, from a mortal wound by a spear in the side, 
yet leaning over and guarding in the death struggle 
shields on which are blazoned the fleur-de-lis or em- 
blem of the Bourbons. The rock, which is a species 
of sandstone, appears to have been well adapted for 
the execution of the figure, which is of the enormous 
size of 28 feet long by 18 feet in depth, but seems less 
from the height at which it is placed. It does not 
project from the general surface of the cliff, but rests 
in an alcove, as a protection from the weather over- 


tor Thorwaldsen, the cutting being performed by 
Ahorn of Constance. As a work of art, the monu- 
ment is of the highest order of genius, for the idea is 
not only beautifully conceived, and perfectly true as 
respects association of ideas, but is, as far as I know, 
original—a matter of no small importance, consider- 
ing how moderately the inventive faculty is developed 
in monumental designing. Fastidious critics find fault 
with the principle of the design altogether, and parti- 
cularly with the truthfulness of the superscription, 
earved on the rock, Helretiorum Fidei ac Virtuti—(To 
the fidelity and valour of the Swiss)—it being alleged 
that, in the character .of mercenary soldiers, the Swiss 
could claim no such tribute of respect from their 
countrymen or from posterity. Alas! for the prin- 
ciple of unpurchased and patriotic soldiering. Is there 
a man in the standing army of any nation under 
heaven who serves for any thing but the hope of pay, 
rank, or pension, or cares a rush about the merits of 
any quarrel which he is dispatched to settle by force 
of arms? Selling their services on a principle so 
widely recognised, we cannot for a moment doubt 
the stern virtue of the Swiss. The manner in which 
they defended the royal family of France from the 
brutality of the Parisian mob, the greater number 
perishing rather than yield up their posts, I consider 
to be one of the very finest things in history, and well 
deserving of the commemorative tribute which it has 
here received. 

On the opposite side of the enclosure there is a 
rustic saloon in which prints of the monument and 
other articles of taste are disposed of, and here is ge- 
nerally in attendance one of the few guards who sur- 
vived the massacre. He is an aged man, dressed in a 
red uniform, and we had a little conversation with 
him on the subject before us, with which, of course, 
he has a pride in identifying himself. 

But we must tear ourselves away from the lion of 
Thorwaldsen, with all its associations of feeling, and 
be off on our excursion on the lake, which has no equal 
for beauty and grandeur of scenery in Switzerland, if, 
indeed, in any part of Europe. What a magnificent 
spectacle presents itself in a fine autumnal morning 
from the quay of Lucerne ! ¢ A sheet of water is seen 
spread out a length of ten or twelve miles, till lost in 
the sinuosities of the jutting hills. On each side is 
a foreground of highly wooded banks, dotted here and 
there with white villas and cottages, while behind 
rises pile above pile of rugged mountains, some dark 
and precipitous like huge walls of rock elevated to the 
clouds, but others of greater altitude, and, as it seems, 
more remote from the eye, covered with snows of 
dazzling whiteness. The two grand chiefs in this tu- 
multuous ocean of mountain billows is the Righi on 
the left, and Pilatus on the right—the latter one of 
the most remarkable hills in Switzerland, though not 
half the height of some others which I shall after- 
wards mention. Its summit, which is somewhat 
saddle-shaped, with turned up points, is estimated to 
be about 5760 feet above the level of the lake, or 
7116 feet above the level of the sea. Its ascent is 
difficult and seldom attempted. The Righi, on the 
other hand, whose culminating point attains a height 
of about 3870 feet above the lake, is ascended with 
comparative ease, and offers at its summit a pano- 
ramic view of surprising extent and variety. 

A few years ago, to accommodate the numerous 
tourists, a steam-boat was placed on the lake, to ply 
between Lucerne and Fluelen at its farther extre- 
mity, @ total distance of twenty-five miles, going and 
coming daily ; and in this handsome little vessel we 
set out on our trip, accompanied by a number of 
other parties, likewise in the pursuit of pleasure. 
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The day was clear and serene, and as we sped along 
on our way, every hill and alpine peak was revealed 
to the curious eyes which gazed delightedly from the 
deck. Sketch-books and pencils were out, and nimble 
fingers tried to eateh the outline of romantic cliff, 
jagged peak, or bosky dell with thread of cataract 
dashing into its depth profound. Ever shifting, how- 
ever, and always bringing into sight new beauties, the 
scene was bewildering, and the draughtsman would 
have required a hundred eyes, and a hand more rapid 
than the steam piston, to do justice to the spectacle. 
I know that all regular description of such a lake 
as this is inexpressibly tiresome, and I therefore skip 
over the notice of fifty places of local import, and take 
only what may be termed the main points of interest 
in the piece. The thing which imparts to the Lake 
of Lucerne a character beyond that of mere physical 
beauty, is its connexion with the history of Helvetic 
independence. It is Tell’s lake—its shores are the 
scene of his exploits—and hence they bear that kind 
of moral charm which consecrates the ground on 
which heroic actions have been evoked.* In the true 
spirit of a poet, Rogers has referred to the sentiment 
which thus clothes the rugged headlands and steeps 
of Lucerne with hallowed recollections :— 
** That sacred lake, withdrawn among the hills, 
Its depth of waters flank'd as with a wall, 
Built by the giant race before the flood ; 
‘Where not a cross or chapel but inspires 
Holy delight, lifting our thoughts to God 
From god-like men. * * * 
That in the desert sow'd the seeds of life, 
Training a band of small republics there, 
Which still exist, the envy of the world! 
‘Who would not land in each, and tread the ground— 
Land where Tet leap’d ashore—and climb to drink 
Of the three hallow'd fountains? He that does, 


Comes back the better. = * * * 
Each cliff, and headland, and green promontory, 
Graven with records of the past, 
Excites to hero-worship.” 


The lake, which is most irregular in its outline, 
bending into divers forms, is sometimes named the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, from having Lucerne, 
Unterwalden, Uri, and Schwytz, as its boundaries. On 
the south or Unterwalden side, the scenery is 
more bold, and on the whole less interesting than the 
north-eastern shore, to which the boat chiefly clings. 
On this latter side, after passing some pretty bays, 
and touching at the villages of Wiiggis and Ktissnacht, 
whence the Righi may be ascended, we arrive at a 
rocky promontory, having a similar headland on the op- 
posite side, the two (locally called the Nasen or Noses) 
approaching, and forming a narrow channel, beyond 
which the lake expands in a sweep towards the north- 
east, and discloses some highly interesting mountain 
scenery. On our left we have that portion of the canton 
of Schwytz which, prior to 1798, formed the indepen- 
dent canton of Gersau—a district so small as to lie all 
on the face of a steep hill, and which, flanked with 
precipices projecting into the lake, was almost inac- 
cessible to an aggressive force except by water. On 
coming in front of the small collection of cottages, 
with their church, which constituted the capital of 
the state, the steamer paused for a few minutes to 
land a passenger, and afforded us an opportunity of 
taking a view of the ancient republic. Placed in a 
situation the most unpropitious for general industry, 
even here the unconquerable diligence of the Swiss is 
exercised ; the article silk giving, I am told, employ- 
ment toa number of hands in the place. But agri- 
culture and pasturage engage the chief attention of 
the inhabitants. The green hill is partitioned in 
small patches, under different crops; and we see cot- 
tage above cottage perched on the dizzy steep, to a 
height of perhaps two thousand feet. Shortly after 
passing Gersau, we arrive at Brunnen, a small port to 
the town of Schwytz, which is observed at some dis- 
tance, under the lee of a tremendous range of bare 
peaks called the Mythen. Pencils and sketch-books in 
great request ! 

Departing from Brunnen, we find that the lake now 
bends towards the south, while its scenery assumes a 
more rugged and solemn character. The beautiful 
sheet of water, extending miles in front, seems to re- 
semble a pool at the bottom of a great grave, without 
visible outlet. Its lofty sides, shagged with green 
shrubs, rise from the brink nearly as precipitous as 
a wall. Any thing like a road is entirely out of 


| *It is proper for me to mention that within these few years 
serious doubts have begun to be entertained in Germany respect- 
ing the truth of Tell’s exploits. Iam inclined to think that the 
history of the hero is feunded in truth, but may have been greatly 
embellished by traditionary legend. ' 


the question ; the only means of access from knoll 
to knoll being by boats or preearious pathways among 
the cliffs ; yet here, also, rude cottages are seen seated 
on shoulders of the mountain steeps. It is here that 
the moral interest of the scene rises to its climax, 
for we are now at the very birth-place of Swiss in- 
dependence. On our right, on an elevated green 
slope, surrounded by trees and backed by the tall 
rocks, is Griitli, a meadow on which took place, on 
the night of the 7th of November 1307, the first 
meeting of confederates to achieve the liberty of their 
country. At that period, as is doubtless well known, 
a large portion of the country was held in subjection 
by Albert of Hapsburg, a grasping tyrant, who suc- 
ceeded his father Rudolph as Emperor of Germany. 
Gessler, the governor whom he appointed, with a 
body of Austrian forces to secure his: sovereignty, 
having outraged every principle of justice and huma- 
nity, stung the natives into rebellion ; and it was at 
the secluded spot which I mention that the conspi- 
rators held their first council, and determined on 
the measures which they should adopt. They were 
thirty-three in number, with three leaders— Walter 
Furst of Uri (father-in-law of Tell), Werner Stauffa- 
cher of Sch and Arnold von Melchthal of Un- 
terwalden. Il swore a solemn oath to maintain 
their ancient inde nce ; and the effort was nobly 
made. A rising of the four forest cantons took place 
on the Ist of January 1308; the Austrian governors 
were deposed, and the castles which had been built 
to overawe the country were destroyed. From this 
time ensued one of the most extraordinary struggles 
for political independence which is disclosed in Euro- 
pean history. It lasted for a hundred and fifty years, 
sometimes with ene foe and sometimes with another ; 
the three great victories of Morgarten, Sempach, and 
Maurten (or Morat), were, however, gained ; and about 
the year 1450, a number of the cantons established 
independence which till the present 
exists. 

i og one few miles, we arrive in front of what 
is called Tell’s Chapel, situated on the east side of the 
lake, at the foot of the Achsenberg, a mountain rising 
te the height of 6732 feet, to which we may add a 
depth of 600 feet below the surface of the water. The 

i i by a small spire 


edge of the lake. ~ 
boats. Here, according to tradition, Tell leaped ashore, 
and escaped from the boat in which he was in the 
course of being conveyed to the dungeons of Kiiss- 
nacht ; his fetters having been temporarily removed 
to allow of his navigating the boat, and seo Be 
from being onauiunt by a tempest, which 
overtaken it in the passage. The compe we are told, 
was erected in 1380, or thirty-one years the death 
of the hero, by order of the assembled citizens of Uri 
in commemoration of the event. The ee is fitted 
of tei fo wiih end 
of pictures ; appearance is wi 
desolate, and-only once a-year, on a i festival, 
is any religious service performed within it. 

Bending round a promontory, on quitting the chapel, 
we have the termination of the lake in view, and are 
soon landed at Fluelen, the port of the canton of 
Uri. Here we find carriages in abundance, ready to 
start for Altdorf, the capital of Uri, situated from two 
to three miles up the vale of the Reuss, and also to 
carry forward tourists on their way to ye wo Bra the 
pass of the Gotthard. Altdorf is a poor-looking, an- 
cient town, without any particular object of attraction, 
but is visited from its connexion with the history of 
Tell’s exploits, it being in an open space in the town 
that he is said to have shot at the apple on his son’s 
downwards to Fluelen, is flat meadow-land, wi 


the greater part, of wood, few of them seemed to have 


¢ uliar to the place, possibly ig from 
causes. I could imagine no peculiarity 
more dismal. It is inexcusable, however, to allo 
‘olicy as well as taste seclu- 

From all I could Jearn from 

with the condition of the country around the lake, it 


appears that the , with all their political inde- 
pendence, are eoclalty and intellectually in a kind of 

pilage. ‘The four cantons may be described as the 
focus of an intense spirit of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, under which no intelligence caf flourish. The 


progress towards enlightenment which to 


and although the whole education is not et legall 
in the hands of the holy fathers, it is substantially 
overruled by them. It may perhaps surprise our 
readers to learn, that in the cantons of Schwytz, 
Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, the very cradle of 
political liberty, religious liberty is on so 
a footing at present day, no one can 
come a citizen in these states unless he profess the 
Roman Catholic faith. Some of the civil arran 
ments are in an exceedingly primitive state. Uri and 
Schwytz have not yet arrived at the principle in poli- 
tical science of delegating the legislative function to 
representatives. the male inhabitants above 
eighteen or twenty years of age meet in their re- 
spective cantons once or twice a-year, in what 
we should call a parliament ; the place of assembly 
being an open ground, and the proceedings being in 
measure by the or 
chief magistrate, who decides the passing of any pro- 
ject of law by a general show of hands, The majority 
carries ; but it is not always safe to belong to the 
greater number of votes. Some years ago, when the 
spirit of the people was roused, the minority in the 
cantonal pudeaaens of Sch twice drove the ma- 
jority from the field with sti A general confusion 
of affairs ensued, in which there could not be said to 
be any government at all; but matters were finally 
itched up » the interference of the diet and fe- 
oon vein ude as is this state of affairs, we should 
not deal too hardly on the citizens of either canton. 
The intrepid manner in which they defended the 
country from French aggression, shows that the spirit 
of Swiss eee was far from being extinguished 
amongst 
But I must bring to a conclusion. 
steamer is arrived at the quay of Lucerne: the 
grey fleecy clouds have gathered on the summit of the 
proud Pilatus, and it is time to adjourn to our quar- 
ters for the evening. 


JOHNSON, 

A STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
in which I re- 

place in the 
western gst other evi- 
le shops. Being a small commu- 
nity, we, like all small communities, take sognetimes 
a very great interest in very little matters, especially 
when of a local nature. It is also said, and cannot 
well be denied, that we are a little given to scandal. 
We know what every body in our little town is about, 
and every body canvasses every other body’s affairs 
with the greatest freedom. Yet the old-established 
inhabitants have a sort of clannish regard for each 
other, and we do not usually treat any with severity, 
except strangers who may be endeavouring to o! 
a settlement amongst us. d 

Some years ago, one of our ee shopkeepers died 
in a state of insolvency, and his shop was shut up, to 
the great disfigurement of the town, as it occupied a 
very conspicuous place near its centre. Every one 
felt concerned at the dullness which its closed win- 
dows gave to the street ; but the predominant feeling 
was curiosity as to who should be its next tenant. On 
this point a variety of rumours were set afloat. One 
day, it was confidently asserted that the shop was 

by a great tea-merchant from the capital; the 
next, an extensive haberdasher from an adjacent city 
jpear—a native gland—a gentle-looking 
a. of somewhat slender form, and about fort; yeane 
of age. Strange to say, nobody knew or co earn 
any thing about him; neither whence he came nor 
what were his means. It was only seen that he opened 
shop as a tea-merchant and grocer under the name of 
Johnson. 

The public remained in this ignorance for a few 
weeks ; but at length a rumour got abroad that John- 
son was a person of doubtful c ter. mR and 
specific charges were heard of. It was that 
had once committed an extensive fo , and only 
escaped the penalty of the law through the forbearance 
of the parties whom he had injured. Another charge 
was, that he had deserted his wife and three children, 
who were now starving in a remote and obscure village 
bankrupt, having rob tors a 

us principle. ? 

a cannes say that we were much at learning 
all this of the new comer, for we a decided pre- 
judice — him, and would have much preferred 
seeing his shop oceupied by one of the native inhabi- 
tants of our burgh. Some went so far as to entertain 
a decided wish to drive Johnson from amongst us, 


ment he was receiving, I and another ae to 
availed ourselves of the presented by our 
undertaking to collect su iptions for the widow 


herself and small family of a papetelts 
to business— had sud- 
denly, and in poor circumstances, in consequence of 


| 
| 
on its roof, is erected on a shelf of rock jutting out 
from the almost precipitous bank, and close upon the | 
cottages of a more wretched appearance than had 
hitherto come under our observation. Composed, for 
from the loose deals on the roof, which were. held in 
their places only by rows of stones. The external 
details no oT for this'rude state of 
affairs ; and inhabitants were spgesentiy at the 
lowest pitch of human degradation. wixt Fluelen 
beings altogether or pardally melancholy 
ther or ially idiotic—their choly 
condition being sometimes aggravated by a singular 
swelling on the throat, known by the name of goitre. 
Idioe , be here, as is generally known, an excessive 
and with this view did not scruple to give anevengy Se 
the seandals which had been raised against him. © 
consequence of their efforts was that poem obtained 
no business. Three weeks elapsed from his opening 
shop, without his -_ known to have obtained a 
. single customer except for the most trifling articles. 
w felt under the treat- 
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certain heavy losses he had recently sustained. Pro- 
vided with this apology—for we had no hope what- 
ever of obtaining a contribution from Johnson—we 
entered his shop ; my friend winking significantly to 
me as we did so. To our surprise, we were received 
with the utmost kindness of manner. We had ex- 
pected blustering hauteur and insolence, from which 
my companion hoped to derive some amusement. But 


would have been confirmed ; but his suavity has com- 
ly disarmed me. 
with regard to that letter 
“ Why, to take no notice of it. I do not mean to 
answer it; I wish to have no correspondence with 
such a character.” 
é About a week after this we had a subscription ball 


about fifteen years since ; chiefly in consequence of 
the forgery on me by my nephew, and ly in con- 
losses otherwise. But success 
usiness ena me at a subsequent period to 

my creditors in full, Of the 
faction of my creditors with my conduct on the occa- 
sion of which I speak, I have evidence, inscribed, not 
indeed on a tablet of brass, but on a vessel or rather 


the very opposite conduct was exhibited, and I must | townsmen. Amon those mt were Johnson utensil of silver, which I will show you.” 

say it wus out. In order to draw him forth, we | and his sister, a lady-like girl of about two-and- Ha said this, he went to a corner of the 
pe de} how he had found business since he came to pater to whom, it was said, her brother was ex- shop, an drew a bell-pull. sister—there being an 
H— _; to which he replied, that he had as yet | treme ly kind and attentive. On this occasion, internal communication between the shop and the 


done nothing, but’ it was not rising, as he was 
wholly a stranger, and no doubt it was natural for 
every one to ee old acquaintances. He hoped, 
however, that, by and by, when the people should know 
him a little better, they would favour him with a share 
of their custom. “ And,” he added with a significant 
expression, but with the same gentle smile, and the 
same mild tone, “ when the good folk here know me 
a little longer, and uently a little better, they 
will, I hope, see opinion they have 
formed of me, and will be sorry, I dare say, for having 
believed—still more sorry for having taken any share 
in propagating—the absurd stories about me that 
have been raised by falsehood and malice.” 

My friend and I were confounded both by the mat- 
ter and manner of these remarks. We clearly en 
perceived that Johnson was perfectly aware, not only 
of the reports that were in circulation against 


house which was above—answered the summons. 

« Izzy, dear,” said Johnson, “ will you be so kind as 
bring down the salver which was presented to me by 
my good friends at Combermeath, 

Johnson quickly ap with a mas- 
sive, and richly ornamented piece of plate, which hor 
brother desired her to put into my hands ; di 
my attention at the same time to an inscription in the 
flattering testimonial from Mr Johnson’s creditors to 
the ex ce of his character, and anes their 
deep sense of his rare integrity, as exemplified in the 
circumstance of his havi f Paid in full, and with in- 
them, after he had 

legally discharged same. 

Dear reader, the man of whom I have been 

—the man who was so slandered and traduced 
he first came amongst us—who was called 


She looked pale and agitated ; and, occasionally, as a 
more than usually marked instance of disrespect oc- 
eurred, a blush would hurry over her fine intelli 
countenance. Johnson, again, apparently not 
less sensible of the contumely to which he and his sister 
were exposed, met it differently ; his demeanour, as 
mening 
significant, but almost imperceptible, smile 

about his rather handsome mouth. I really could not 
him, | help admiring his calmness and ion under 


but of the share we had had in pro ing them. | these trying circumstances. thing that was bad—who was shunned and despised— 

‘We did not make any reply, but to the} Greatly struck by what had fallen under my ob- | is now first magistrate of H——,, and has long been 

Se ee We laid the subscrip- esteemed, as he indeed is, one of the worthiest men 
‘ore 


servation, I could not aap semen as I went 
home, that surely he must be no common man who 
could thus maintain his temper under such trying 
cireumstances ; and I began to feel a friendship for 
him taking ion of me. Being now anxious to 
be convinced of his worth, I determined on stepping 
into his shop now and then, and having some con- 
versation with him. Let me here parenthetically 
remark, that, in spite of the rumours that had been 
cireulated against him, and in spite of the efforts of a 
to injure’ or, rather, to prevent 
obtaining any, Johnson was eros 
er wii pe propriety of his conduct, 

were gradually overcoming peajedies and winning 
confidence. People said, “As to the unfavourable 
reports of Mr Johnson’s character, we must suspend 
judgment ; we believed them at first, certainly, but 
now we have our doubts. Besides, his articles are, 
at least, as reasonable in price, and certainly much 
better im quality, than of many dealers in 
town. 


In pursuance of the resolution I had formed, I 


tion paper Mr Johnson, at the same time ex- 

i at the % without saying a 
Fm ym to a little desk at the head of the counter, 
raised the lid, thrust in his hand, withdrew it, returned 
to us, and, still without speaking a word, laid a sove- 
reign upon the subscription paper. It was the — 
sum which had yet been contributed by any individual. 
“ Poor woman,” said Johnson, in a voice which, from 
another, I should have said was that of true compas- 
sionate feeling, “I trust she will yet recover ; I hope 
she is properly attended to, and that the sum which 
may be collected will be sufficient to put her in some 


in the county. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF COLERIDGE. 
FIRST ARTICLE, 


it 


ing. His scho ip was indeed evi by 
learned minor productions ; while the extent 
household cares is equally evinced by the fact 
poet being the youngest of eleven children. 
emoluments being by no means commensurate 
his family, a presentation to Christ’s Hospital in 
don was procured for his son Samuel, who, soon 

his arrival at that school, distinguished himself 
undeniable talent and undeniable eccentricity 

his Literary Biography (Biographia Literaria 
poet affords an ex t and amusing account 
schoolmaster (the Rev. James Bowyer), to who 


him morning, and, ye re by my friend, 
left the shop. conduct of the man altogether 


a" 


called a day or two after the ball on Mr Johnson, and = ew 
hypocrite, and that there was no he would | sat for aoa two hours with him ; fascinated at once vos materially indebted for a large renga of classi- 
shortly appear in his true colours. ~ | by his chiguiagin pleasant and gentle manners, by his - imparted in a somewhat more earnest 


and scholar-like manner than is common with such 
autocratic functionaries as the head-masters of p 
schools. “Even before my fifteenth year,” says Cole- 
ridge, “ I had bewildered aye metaphysics and 
theological controversy. Nothing else pleased me. 
History and particular facts lost all interest in m: 
mind. Poetry (though for a school-boy of that age 
was above par in English versification, &c. 
itself, i> novels and romances, became insipid. to 
me.” He preferred musing and discoursing 

‘* Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 


great intelli and by the extraordi extent 
the tones of his voice, a charm that I found exercising 
uently re my in- 
terview eon more satisfied that Johnson 


One forenoon, some little time after, my neighbour, 
Manson, tho me in my 
call on Johnson with the subscription paper, and who 
ing il reports, me into hi » 
It was from Johnson. 
it is :— 
“Sir—It is with very sincere regret I have learnt 
ar have been circulating reports highly preju- 
icial to 
interests 


my character, and utterly ruinous to my 
. is is a very serious charge ; but I beg of 
you to understand, that I do not bring it against you 
without having sufficient proof of its truth. Such 
proof I could.command as would at once obtain for 
me large damages in a court of justice. But it is not 
my intention to adopt such a course with you; I 
ter feelings, and to try w r I cannot, by such a 
ve done me. 


pation research. “This 

preposterous it was,” says he, fhe doubt, 
cial accusations which scandal had : 
him, that I ventured, one day, to mention them to 
him. He said, calmly, “ My dear sir, I knew from 
the very first of the circulation of these rumours, but, 
excepting one letter to Mr Manson, I have never made 
any attempt to meet them with a denial, being cer- 
priety | tain that my own conduct would -be their only effec- | y 
tual refutation. Since you have adverted to the sub- 

ject as a friend, I will explain all to you. As is often 
case, these reports are not altogether creatures of 
any one’s imagination, but have a certain basis in fac 
though not as applicable tome.” He then proceed 
to show—proving at the same time the truth of what 
he said by various documents—that the forgery of 
which he had been accused, instead of being com- 
mitted by him, had been committed upon him ; and 
this by a nephew of his own, whom he had forborne 
to prosecute, although his loss by the act had ex- 
ed L.2000. As to the desertion of wife and chil- 


continued to pluck the flower and reap the harvest 
from the cultivated surface, instead of delving into 
the unwholesome quicksand mines of metaphysic 
depths.” Coleridge has left a testimony of his grati- 
tude to Mr Bowles in a sonnet included in his works ; 
but his appreciation of the compositions of th bard 
was shown more strikingly in ae. wae 
less than a year and a , more than forty tran- 
scriptions of them, as the best present I offer 
to who, in any way, won m y 

Coleridge remained at Christ’s Hospital school till 
he was nineteen ; and having then outstripped all his 
schoolfellows, and become “ captain,” he was entitled 
to an exhibition (a species of partially uitous edue 
cation) at Cambridge University. In 1791, he entered 
Jesus’ College, Cambridge, where his conduct does not 
appear to have been academic, or regular, in so far as 
he could not submit to the discipline essential to ob- 
tain honours or even approbation. Not that he was 
without honours, but he could not drudge at mathe- 
matics sufficiently to qualify him to outvie men im- 
measurably his inferiors in 
from freak, and partly from bape | mpm in love, 


plies were as necessary to him be 


maiaing’ Well, | about the 


“Then, upon my word,” said I, “I cannot agree 
beginning to entertain 


et ee that has been said against 


in ——, got up DY some OI Our gayer and Wea € . 
and is sister were treated With Marked - 
on all hands. Some, as if studiously to insult them, 
turned their backs on them when they approached ; 
others got out of their way with offensive haste ; while 
others, again, sneered at them while they passed. I 
could observe that Miss Johnson felt keenly the treat- 
ment to which her brother and herself were subjected. e 
| | 
With feelings which I should not find it very easy | 
to describe, I took up Johnson’s contribution, wished 
patience and mildness with which he spoke of his 
want of success in business, and of those who had ; 
traduced him, confounded us. We came to the con- 
| 
nad been grievously wronged. Under this impression, 
I took every opportunity of expressing amongst my 
friends and acquaintances my strong doubts of the 
truth of the reports. To my great gratification, I 
found almost every body, although they had no such 
opportunities of correcting their opinions, willing to . 
now, sir, Make this appeal, and am very su 
a little reflection will point out — the impro 
of your conduct towards me, induce you a 
to express your regret for it, and to desist fro 
time to come. Please to remember, that I have 
done you the smallest injury, either by word o 
either directly or indirectly. th 
j provoked me ? w me, i 
clusion, to say, that it would afford me inexp 
happiness could I by any means induce you to 
better of me than you at present do. I wo 
much, sir, to gain your good will, if I mig 
aspire to your friendship. In the mean time 
the kindness to desist from further injuring 1 ; 
am, Sir,” &e. dren, he also satisfied me, first, that he had never been 
“Well, Manson,” said I, after having read the letter, | married at all, nor ever had had any children ; next, 
“ches think of it ?” — to was the widow and 
y, that its writer is a iri sneaking, i er, whom he was now supporting, and had 
canting fellow, and a most ccteaapilied hypocrite, ey for many years. He showed me a number ' 
lied Manson. of letters from the widow, who resided in a distant ‘ 
part of England, and several from her elder children, 
whom he was educating ; all of which were filled with 
expressions of the warmest love ae 
A letter which he next produced, and which he 
had but a day or two before received from the rector Oo 
tleness. of his has a strange effect on me; it is | of Combermeath, his native parish, was written in 22 
m: as ve to the stron to an igi 
In truth, tne mildnes of spirit, with all its seeming io 
power. Had he given us bad language that day we streets in a state of frenzied melancholy, in 
called with the subscription paper, my prejudices fit of which he enlisted in the 16th Light 
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under the alias of “Cumberback,” a name 
taken at the momen i 
an idea of his unskilful horsemanship, and as a desig- 
nation that his horse would have given him, had it 
possessed the power of language. The cause of his 
release from this servitude is variously related, but 
always as resulting from the accidental discovery of 
his learning. By some it is said that his character 
was discovered by his officer, upon reading a Latin 
line which Coleridge had scribbled in the stable, under 
his saddle. ‘To whatever cause his discharge was 
owing, his loss was not severely felt by the army, for 
he never could rub down his ho 
tap-room at ing, immediately after his return, 
were written the chief portion of his “ Religious 
Musings,” considered by Bowles the “ most 
sublime, chaste, and beautiful, of his poems.” 

At this period the French Revolution had inebri- 
ated most of the enthusiastic minds of Europe, and 
among others those of Coleridge, Mr Southey (the 
celebrated poet), and Mr R. Lovell, a young gentle- 
of founding a kind of primitive society in the wilds of 
America, to be denominated “ Pantisocracy,” that is, 
an equality in every thing. On the banks of the 

ue! were this worthy trio to found a colony 
that should realise all the conceptions of the golden 
age, without the aid of gold, for none of them had 
enough for himself, and three together could not 
make up enough to pay the expenses of the voyage. 
Mr George Burnet, a student for the church, made a 
fourth associate. The four lingered at Bristol, dis- 
playing the advan’ of the scheme, until the 
sibility of going at all became no longer quutionthin, 
The three poets married three sister graces of the 
unpoetical name of Fricker; Mr Southey quietly 
settled himself down as a law student at Gray’s Inn; 
and Mr Coleridge and his wife departed to reside in 
a cottage at Clevedon, on the banks of the Severn, a 
few a from Bristol. 


A more suitable residence for a could not 
have been selected than Clevedon, although it has 
now become a fashionable watering-place for the Bris- 
tolians. Coleridge has a beautiful little poem com- 
posed here, commencing— 


** My pensive Sara! thy soft cheek reclined 
Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 
To sit beside our cot—our cot o’ergrown 
With white-flower'd jasmin, and the broad-leaved myrtle 
(Meet emb) they of in and love !) 
And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 
Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve, 
Serenely brilliant (euch should wisdom be), 
Shine opposite! How exquisite the scents 
Snatch'd from yon bean-field! and the world so hush'd ! 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence !” 


‘We frequently rode over the very scenery that had 


of the living preacher less vol loquent with 
matters of moment than that of the deceased 
poet. But this is too interesting a topic for the writer 
to trust himself upon. 

It must not be supposed that the cottage taken 
by our poet was an expensive tenement, for it does 
rent of L.5 per annum—that it more than 
the four bare walls, the roof, rs, and windows 
With the aid, however, of friends and tradesmen, all 
essential decorations and appurtenances were pro- 
vided ; and as to his income, he informed a friend 
that he felt little solicitude at present upon that 

every lines of rhyme or blank verse 

It was, we presume, about this period that Cole- 

penned the following simply beautiful sonnet 
“Teo a friend who asked how I felt, when the nurse 
first presented my infant to me” -— 

Charles ' my slow heart was only sad, when first 

I scann'd that fave of feeble infancy, 

For dimly on my thoughtful epirit burst 

AU I had been and al my babe might be ! 

But when I sew it on its mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bow (he the while 

Bent o'er its features with s tearful emile), 

Then J was thrill’d and melted, und most warm 

Imprese’d a father’s kiss ; and al! beguiled 

Of dark and p ful four, 


J scem'd to see an angel's form appear. 


ree, or rideit. Ina | ing 


be obtained as it was in the golden age. ‘The diffi- 
culty he experienced in his one 


— It is my duty and business to thank God 
for all his dispensations, and to believe them the best 


possible; but indeed I think I should have been 
more thankful if he had made me a journe shoe- 
maker, instead of an author by trade. I have left 


my friends—I have left ty, &e. ... “Boel 
am forced to write for ons 


ness! Poverty, perhaps, and the thin faces of them 
that want bread looking up to me,” &c. 
Yet he occasionally seemed disposed to make ener- 
ic efforts. It was about this time that he projected a 
ourpenny periodical paper, styled “ The Watchman.” 
Prospectuses were issu ed as usual, “ Know- 
ledge is power.” To secure a corps of subscribers, the 
author undertook a journey to beat them up in various 
midland towns. journey was pete as far as 
regarded the securing of 1000 subscribers, and the 
display of his talents asa preacher. In some of the 
dissenters’ chapels in these towns, he delivered dis- 
courses, which, by courtesy, might be styled sermons, 
but were in reality political harangues. The disposi- 
tion of his mfnd at this time for the clerical profession 
may be judged from an entry in his note-book, where, 
after chronicling some very unspiritual proceedings 
on his own he adds—* N.B.—I preached yester- 
day!’ “The Watchman,” as might have been ex- 
pected, was too dry for general readers, and died in 
the ninth number ; many subscribers having discon- 
tinued it at the several intermediate numbers—one 
gentleman because “ he did not find his boys improve 
much under it !” 

After this abortive attempt, “I retired,” says he, 
“to a cottage at Storvey (in Somersetshire), and 
for my scanty maintenance by verses 
‘or a London morning paper. I saw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I could ex- 
pect to live; for I could not disguise from myself 
that, whatever my talents might or might not be 
in other respects, yet they were not of the sort that 
could enable me to become a popular writer.” Asa 

however, he was better received by the public, 

r a second edition of an early published poetical 
volume was now called for, to which were added 
poems by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd. 

In this or some similar volume appeared his most 
admired love poem, “ Genevieve.” Its simple beauty 
and exquisite pathos, in conjunction with its fame, 
induce us to give it entire. 

*« All thoughts, alll passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 
Oft in my waking dreams do T° 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 
The moonshine stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 
She lean'd against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listen’d to my harp 
Amid the lingering light. 
Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve! 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 
I play’d a soft and doleful air, 
1 sung an old and moving story— 
An old rude song that fitted well 
The ruin wild and hoary. 
She listen’d with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace, 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 
I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 
I told her how he pined; and ah! 
The low, the deep, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 
my own. 
Bhe listen'd with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 
But when I told the cruel scorn 
Which crazed this bold and lovely knight, 
And that he cross’d the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day or night ; 
But sometimes from the savage den, 


Jn green and sunny 


There came and look’d him in the face, 

An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight! 


And how, unknowing what he did, 
He leap'd amid « murderous band, 


And how she wept and clasp’d his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain : 
And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest leaves 

A dying man he lay ; 
His dying words—but when I reach'd 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 

Disturb’d her soul with pity ! 
All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve— 
The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 
And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherish’d long ! 
She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love and maiden shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream 

I heard her breathe my name. 
Her bosom heaved, she stept aside ; 
As conscious of my look she stept— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 

She fled to me and wept. 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She press’d me with a meek embrace, 
And bending back her head, look’d up 

And gazed upon my face. 
*Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 
That [ might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart. 
I calm'd her fears ; and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride !” 


Nearly all the love poems of Coleridge display a 
peculiar pathos and classic purity. There is an un- 
usual absence of extravagance and of license whenever 
he sings—to employ his own words— 

** Of transient joys that ask no sting 
jealous fears, or coy denying ; 
But born beneath Love's brooding wing 
And into tenderness soon dying, 
Wheel out their giddy moment, then 
Resign the soul to love again.” 


In 1798, Coleridge went to Shrewsbury to succeed 
Mr Rowe in preaching to an Unitarian congregation 
there. Here it was that Hazlitt (then young) became 
acquainted with him ; and from Hazlitt’s description 
of him, we are brought very nearly to the pleasure of 
an introduction to the poet without the formality of 
an annunciation of names and titles. “ His com- 
plexion,” according to this gentleman’s account, “ was 
at that time clear, and even bright. His forehead was 
broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent ; his chin - 
humoured yen ae ; hat his nose, the rudder of the 
face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing 
like what he has done (that is, compared with his 
powers and intentions). In his person he was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpulent. 
His hair (now alas, grey !) was then black and glossy 
as the raven’s, and fell in smooth masses over his fore- 
head.” From a portrait of him when young, which 
we have seen at Mr Cottle’s house at Bristol, we would 
have said that he possessed at that time a particu- 
larly pleasing countenance. 

His friends, the Messrs Wedgwood, 
nted him an annuity (L.150 per rer, to ena 
im to devote himself to study ; and in 1798, he vi- 
sited Germany for this purpose. His friend, the poet 
Wordsworth, accompanied him, and on returning to 
England, left him to study at Gottingen. On his return 
from Germany, in 1800, he joined his friends, Words- 
worth and Southey, then residing amongst the lakes 
of Cumberland. Ie now published his translation of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, which has been pronounced by 
an eminent critic to be the best translation in the 
English language. He was shortly after induced to 
undertake the conduct of the literary and political 
department of the Morning Post newspaper, in which 
duty he “ wasted the prime and manhood of his in- 

tellect,” according to the belief of his friends. 

About this time Coleridge attempted, with Sheri- 
dan’s countenance, to bring a a 'y upon the stage 
at Drury Lane. Of the merits of this piece we know 
nothing ; but it is affirmed that at the rehearsal it was 
spoilt for the actors, by the inability of Sheridan to 
restrain what he thought a good jest. One scene re- 
presented a cave, with streams of water weeping down 
the sides ; and the opening words were intended for 
a species of imitation of the sound, being “ Drip, drip, 
drip !” Upon which Sheridan repeated aloud, “ Drip, 
drip, drip !—why, bless my soul, there’s nothing here 
but dripping!” ‘The consequent chorus of laughter 
among his myrmidons was fatal to the piece. 

In 1804, Coleridge visited Malta, of which Sir Alex- 
ander Ball was then governor, Sir Alexander being 
at that time in want of a secretary, and becoming 
pleased with Coleridge, appointed him to that office, 
with, it is said, a salary of L800 per annum, At the 
best of times, few men could have been more unfit 
than our poet for office business ; but it does not ap- 


improbable that, at this period, he was indulging 
In the habit of opium-drinking. Ie this as it may, he 
longer than nine months, at 


was seoretary no 


the ex- 


7 q 
i ing letters, in the chief of which, dated Feb. 22, 1796, 
| 5 nh, 1ear- 
j a groan from my wife—groans, and complaints, ) 
| and sickness! ‘The present hour I am in a quickset 
of embarrassments, and whichever way I turn, a thorn 
runs into me! The future is a cloud and thick dark- 
It was the good fortune of the writer of this sketch 
age Ba enjoy the beauties of Clevedon in com- 
y with perhaps, in many respects, a greater than | 
om Coleridge, and Sey @ more useful man | 
of genius—the late celebrated Rev. Robert Hall, pro- 
So for tne mother’s suke the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the eiild.” | 
Notwi ing the beauty of Clevedon, our poet 
Vantageour man € ym 
of distance from libraries le therefore returned to And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
Bristol. Of this period of his life several interesting And winetinus starting , i ones, 
letters and notices are preserved in a volume of “ Ke- ES 4c, 
collections,” whieh his patron Mr Cottle has given w 
the world. It appears that Mr Cottle entertained 
the kindest wishes towards him, and sedulously en- 
deavoured, by offers of liberal remuneration, to induce 
idge wen wer And saved from outr than death 
tien, and lined the world 0s subdstonce tore to The lady of the land; 
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unscrupulous 
i rt. The in swore idge was an 
ab comintanes of his whom he had taken as his 
steward; and upon inventing a circumstantial de- 
scription of his life and residence, rescued the jeopar- 
dised man of letters. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
DISINTERESTEDNESS OF OPINION. 


‘Tue Niger Expedition has signally failed. We have 
no wish to discuss the general subject, but there is 
one circumstance on which we would make a few 
remarks. Mr Jamieson, a Liverpool merchant, de- 
seribed as of “high character,” gave a warning of the 
fate which the expedition was likely to meet. He 
was enabled to do so by his knowledge of the physical 
conditions of the country watered by the mouths of 
the Niger, this knowledge having been obtained in 
the course of conducting mercantile transactions in 
that country. The warning was disregarded, and Mr 
Jamieson was subjected, on account of it, to much 
vituperation by the promoters of the expedition, who 
professed to see in his opposition only interested views, 
conceiving that he might regard the proceedings of 
the Slavery-Extinction Society as likely to interfere 
with his own trade. Mr Jamieson, nevertheless, sent 
instructions to Mr Beecroft, the commander of a vessel 
belonging to him which traded about the mouths of 
the Niger, ordering that he should be ready to afford 
any assistance or relief that might be in his power, in 
the event of his predictions as to the expedition being 
fulfilled. 

When the two last vessels of the expedition, the 
Wilberforce and Albert, were returning down the 
river in the greatest distress, conducted by the sur- 
geon and naturalist, they were met at Eboe by Mr 
Beecroft, who had come in his little steamer in order 
to render them assistance. It is acknowledged that 
the unfortunate gentlemen on board the two vessels 
were at this time reduced nearly to despair, and that 
they would scarcely have been able to get to the open 
sea unassisted. Beecroft, in conformhity with the 
instructions which he had received from Mr Jamieson, 
lent them all the aid in his power, and proved the 
means of rescuing them from the horrors of their 
situation. 

This is a statement which speaks for itself on the 
main point, namely, the magnanimity of Mr Jamie- 
son, to whom we conceive the universal approbation 
of his country to be due. But do we not also see in 
it the danger of too readily assuming that testimony 
must needs be false, when it comes from a party who 
may be presumed to have some interest in the view 
which he takes! It is generally, by common minds, 
thought quite decisive on such a point, when the per- 
son giving the testimony can be made out to have, by 
the barest possibility, a selfish reason for speaking 
as he does. Now, undoubtedly, many opinions are 
adopted for selfish reasons ; but they are not always 
so. It often happens that the connexion of the per- 
son with the case is more that of experience or know- 
ledge than that of interest. Many men are removed, 
by native integrity and the independence of their cir- 
cumstances, above selfish considerations which would 
operate with others, and are able to give a correct 
opinion without regard to their interests. It is a 
great pity to lose all the benefit of testimony of this 
kind merely from blind adherence to a rule that where 
there is an interest there cannot be a true judgment. 
It may often happen, as in the case of Mr Jamieson, 
that very important evidence is thus lost, and that 
great evils come in consequence. It would surely be 
proper in such cases to use some cool discrimination 
as to tho character of the person giving testimony, 
and allow it a weight in proportion to the presumed 
exomption of the party from the influences which are 
apt to bewray human opinion, 


STATE OF THE STREETS OF LONDON, 

Last summer, an article appeared in the Journal 
respecting the state of the streets of London, and the 
danger to public health from the defective arrange- 
ments for removing the refuse constantly acoumulating 
in so large acity. ‘lhis paper somehow offended a local 
fooling, which we could not have previously believed 
to exist in the metropolis ; but we are glad to observe 


that what was combated when said by one living at 
p2pers in such terms as confirm the truth of all that 


recently spoken of the streets as in a state thoroughly 
disgraceful to the first city in the world. The for- 
mer paper (December 16, 1841) says :—* Nothing 
is so much required in London as improvement in 
the management of its strects. At present, the 
streets are cleaned by persons who pay for permis- 
sion to do so, and who profit by the sale of the stuff 
they take away. This, assuredly, is a most mistaken 
plan ; for the contractors naturally calculate, that, 
as the refuse is sure to come to them, it does not 
matter how long they allow it to lie ; and the result 
is the keeping of the streets (more especially those 
in the districts inhabited exclusively by poor people) 


a distance, has been repeated by metropolitan news- | by 
we advanced. The Morning Herald and Times have | the 


in a most odious if not pernicious state of uncleanli- 
ness. To remedy this disgraceful absurdity, what is 
to hinder the citizens of London from having their 
seavengerings done under the care of properly consti- 
tuted committees of rate-payers, whose first object it 
should be to keep the city clean, and only the second 
to make money by the refuse f” The Times (January 
1842) adverted to the quantities of mud allowed to 
accumulate in the principal thoroughfares, and the 
inadequacy of all the arrangements for cleaning the 
city. “At present,” it said, “London is one of the 
dirtiest cities in Europe, although no other is so well 
supplied with water.” We need scarcely remark, 
what a distressing confirmation of all these views 
was supplied a few years ago by the evidence of Dr 
Southwood Smith, Dr Arnott, and others, before a 
committee of the House of Commons. 

None but the ignorant and thoughtless can regard 
this as merely a question of taste or convenience. 
The health of vast multitudes of people depends on it. 
Dirt, as well as war and famine, annually reckons its 
hordes of victims; and we thoroughly believe that 
nowhere is it more destructive than in the more 
densely peopled parts of London. 

HISTORY OF WHEAT IY SCOTLAND. 

The great improvements in agriculture during the 
last century, have resulted in giving us perhaps a too 
mean opinion of its condition in earlier times. We 
find, for instance, that, in some modern works, the 
cultivation of wheat is spoken of as having been quite 
a wonder in Scotland at no distant date. Inthe New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, there is a statement, 
repeated in M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, that 
this crop was so little known in 1725, that a field of 
eight acres sown with it near Edinburgh in that year, 
was visited as a curiosity. ‘There may be some founda- 
tion for this anecdote ; but it is certainly false as con- 
veying the idea that wheat was then a new and rare 
article of produce in our northern soil. We shall en- 
deavour to make this good by a reference to documents 
of incontestible authority. 

An agricultural report as to Mid-Lothian, in 1793, 
states the number of acres in this county under wheat 
to be from 7000 to S000 ; but that towards the begin- 
ning of the century there could not be more than 1000 
acres under wheat. The latter statement, we think, 
is probably under the truth ; still it is very different 
from the eight-acre story. 

We have next the fiars of our county, beginning in 
1635, contracted into a table mag average of 
every ten years. In this table we have the average 
of three kinds of each grain—highest, middle, and 
lowest. And there are five divisions in the table— 
1, Wheat ; 2. Bere or barley ; 3. Oats ; 4. Oatmeal ; 
5. Peas. From which it clearly ap that wheat 
was an ordinary article of produce in 1635, and it is 


rather curious that the average then was higher than 
it was a century later, 

In 1663, the first corn act was passed in the Scottish 
parliament ; by it wheat was allowed to be exported | 
under 20s. ing per bell ; barley, 13s. 4d. ; and cats | 

wed on ex 0 
pe portation, namely, per 

Proceeding another century back, we come to the | 
period before the Reformation im 1560, and here we | 
are able to quote two or three rentals connected with | 
the religious establishment of the country. 

From “Cirierson’s Delineati of St A 
appears that the last Cathelic Archbishop 
retura of 


a,” it 
made a 
his income as follows -—W heat, 489 bolls ; 


3 


The A of Holyrood was founded and 
David I. im 1128, for canons of St Augus- 


agriculture 
dissimilar to what it is in Lothian 
present time. 


THE IRISH PIPERS. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


wandering fiddler or piper, 
who may be said to have whole business of keep- 
ing Paddy in good humour upon their shoulders. The 
piper is especially a favourite in the prim — 
vinees of Yunster and Connaught. In Leinster they 
are not so common ; and in the north may be deseribed 
as rare, though I am not sure but that, for this very 
reason, they are as welcome in Ulster as in the other 
provinees, their notes producing an impression which 
is agreeable in proportion to its novelty. 
Of course it is but natural that there should exist 
a striking resemblance between the respective habits 
and modes of life which characterise the fiddler and 
piper. For this reason, in deseribing the piper, I shalk 
take leave to use the same terms which I lately em- 
ployed in another place* in deseribing the fiddler, 
changing only the names of the instrument and the 
musician. “The piper is a being peculiarly free from 
eare, especially if he be blind, which he generally is. 
His want of sight cireumscribes his other wants, and, 
whilst it diminishes his enjoyments, not only renders 
him unconscious of their loss, but gives a greater zest 
to those that are left him, simple and innocent as they 
are. He is in truth a man lot is happily cast, 
and whose lines have fallen in pleasant es. The 
phase of life which is presented to him, and in which 
he moves, is one of innocent mirth and harmless en- 
jeyment. Marriages, weddings, dances, and merry- 
makings of al! descriptions, create the e of 
mirth and happiness which he ever breathes. With 
the dark designs, the crimes, and ou’ of mankind, 
he has nothing to do, and his light spirit is never de~ 
pressed by their influence. Indeed, he may be said 
with truth to pass through none but the festivals ef 
life, to hear nothing but mirth, to feel nothing but 
kindness, and to communicate nothing but happiness 
te all around him. He is at once the source and the 
centre of all good and friendly feelings. By him the 
aged man forgets his years, and is agreeably cheated 
back into youth; the labourer snatches a pleasant 
moment from his toil, and is happy; the care-worn 
ceases to remember the anxieties that press him down ; 
the boy is enraptured with delight, and the ehild is 
charmed with a pleasure that he feels to be wonderful. 
Surely such a man is important, as filling up with 
enjoyment so many of the painful pauses in human 
misery. He is a thousand times better than a peliti- 
cian, and is a true philosopher without knowing it. 
Every man is bis friend, unless it be a rival piper; and 
he is the friend of every man, with the same excep- 
tien. Every house, toe, every heart, and every hand, 
is open to hum ; he never knows what it is to want a 
bed, a dinner, or a shilling. And what more, it may 
be asked, can the cravings of a human heart desire! 
And yet, alas! there is no condition of life without 
some remote or conti tsorrow. Many a seene have 
I witnessed, connected with this very subject, that 
would wring the tears out of any eye, and find a tender 
pulse im the bardest heart. 1t is indeed a melanehely 
alternative that devotes the poor sightless lad to an 
employment that is ultimately productive of so much 
happiness to himself and others. ‘Chis alternative is 
seldom resorted to, unless when some poor ehild—per- 
haps a favourite—is deprived of sight by the terrible 
ravages of the small-pox. 1 life there is seareely any 
thing more touching, than to wit im the i 6 
iuvald the first elf both upon himself and his 


parents, of this woeful privation. ‘Lhe utter belpless- 
ness of the pitiable darkling, and his total dependence 
upon those around him-—bis unacquaintance with the 
relative situation of all the places that were familiar 
to him—his tottering and timid step, and bis affecting 
call of ‘ Mammy, where are you?’ joined te the bitter 
consviousness vn her part the light «i affection 
and innocence will never sparkle in these beloved eyes 
again—all this constitutes a seene of and bitter 
sorrow. When, however, the sense of his vement 
passes away, and the cherished odild grows up to the 
proper age, papes are prvoured for bum by his parents, 
uf they are and if not, a sudseription is made up 
among their friends and neighbours to buy him them, 


All the family, with tears in their eyes, kiss and 
take leave of him ; and bis mother, taking him by the 
hand, leads him, as had been previously arranged, to 


*ima on Fiddlers, contributed to the late 
trish Penny Journal. 


gr he left Malta and visited Italy, 
ABtna, and returned to England by way 
of Leghorn. His known political bias and writings . eS privileges Of various Kinds, 
had rendered his presence in those countries hazard- le them portions of land in ditferent places. Before 
ous, and it was only by an amusing but strong in- Reformation, the annual revenues of the monas- : 
tery were—442 bolls wheat, 640 bolls bere, 560 bells ; 
| oats, 500 capons, 2 dozen hens, 2 dozen salmon, 12 
| loads salt, besides a number of swine, and about L.250 
sterling in money. 
| ‘These rentals, the authenticity of which is unques- 
tionable, appear to us to denote that the proportion 
was not greatly 
| 
Tose who minister to amusement are every where 
popular characters, and fully as much so in Ireland 
as other countries. Here, amongst the people at 
large, no sort of person is more kindly regarded than : 
| 
Valued abou Of sterang, not 
one-twe as at present. la short, our primate must 
have had equal to about L.5000 sterling — ‘The = 
rental of the priory of St Andrews, which some time ; 
before had been disconnected with the archbishopric, | ——— sanatinibiniiiessiiiiattiailTh 
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i ighbourhood, with whom he is | drunk, he must have a still less one in his sobriety ; | cultural county of Louth, in spite of the competi 
Som cadet mg re is generally no fee re- and the consequence was, that the next morning it was | and rivalry of many wealthy and | te ed compere 
quired ; but he is to his master all the | found he had taken leave in the course of the night. | But no wonder ; for who could hear his magic 
money he can make at dances, from the time he is} There was, some years ago, playing in the taverns 


formances without at once surrendering the w 
heart and feelings to the almost preternatural influ- 
ence of this miraculous enchanter PTalbot ‘—no, no! 
—after hearing Gaynor, the very remembrance of the 
music which from the “grand pipes” was 
ws indifferent. And yet the pipes on which 
he played were the meanest in appearance you could 
imagine, and in point of size the smallest I ever saw. 
It is singular, however, but no less true, that we can 
searcely name a celebrated Irish piper whose pipes 
were not known to be small, old-looking, greasy, and 
marked by the stains and dinges which indicate an 
indulgence in the habits of convivial life. 

Many a distinguished piper have we heard, but 
never at all any whom we could think for a moment 
of comparing with Gaynor. Unlike Talbot, it mat- 
tered not when or where he played ; his ravishing 
notes were still the same, for he possessed the power 
of utterly abst: his whole spirit into his music, 
and any body who Mig gut: ond 
lectual counte could ive the lights and 
shadows of the Irish heart flit over it, with a change 
and rapidity which nothing but the soul of genius 

ynor, ti com; i unknown to 
himself. In truth, though modest, humble, and un- 
assuming in his manners, he possessed the true pride 
of genius. Fr instance, though willing to play in a 
respectable farmer’s house for the amusement of the 
family, he never could be prevailed on to pley at a 


proficient to at them. Such is the sim 
of bed bey in the way of becoming 


of Dublin, a blind piper named Talbot, ep oo 
his 
uainted with the science of melody. 


Ww 

ly powerful and beautiful. 

man ugh blind from his infancy, possessed mecha- 
nical genius of a high order, and surprisingly delicate 
and exact merece, not merely as a musician but 
as a mechanic. He used to perform in Ladly’s Tavern 
in Capel Street, where he arrived every night about 
eight o’clock, and played till twelve, or, as the case 
might be, one. He was very social, and, when drawn 
out, possessed much genuine Irish humour and rich 
conversational powers. Sometimes, at a late period 
of the night, he was prevailed yo to attach himself 
to a particular party of pleasant fellows, who remained 
after the house was closed, to enjoy themselves at full 


departed 
from the country. Even although oa “yrs 
by the gentry, and almost utterly overlooked by the 
nobility, yet it is a melancholy but beautiful trait of 
“the feeling,” which prompts him always to spea 

with respect a deference. He will t, 


2 


swing. Then it was that Talbot shone, not merely as 
a companion but as a performer. The change in his 
style and manner of playing was extraordinary : the 
spirit, the power, humour, and pathos which he infused 
into execution, were observed by every one ; and 
when asked to account for so ac 

his reply was, “ My Irish heart is warmed ; I’m not 


Fe. 
I 


and stringing pianos, 
almost every description of musical instru- 
ment that could be named. Hie which he 
called the “grand pipes,” were at least eight feet long ; 
and for beauty of appearance, richness, and delicacy 
of workmanship, surpassed any thing of the kind that 
could be witnessed ; and when considered as the pro- 
duction of his own hands, were indeed entitled to be 
ranked as an extraordinary natural curiosity. Talbot 
played before George IV., and appeared at most of 
the London theatres, where his performances were 
received with the most enthusiastic applause. In per- 
son, Talbot was a large portly-looking man, red-faced, 
and good-looking, though strongly marked by traces 
of the small-pox. He always wore @ blue coat, - 
. | made, with gilt buttons, and had altogether the loo 
of what we call in Lreland a well-dressed badagh,* or 
which means a kind of 
pi in were a very Ww instru- 
ment, or Father of being so 
complicated that no one could play upon them but 
himself. The tones which he brought out of them 
might be imagined to proceed from almost every in- 
strument in an orchestra—now resembling the sweet- 
est and most attenuated notes of the finest Cremona 
violin, and again the deep and solemn diapason of the 
;| organ. Like every Irish performer of talent that we 
have met, he always preferred the rich old songs and 
airs of Ireland to every other description of music ; 
and when lit up into the enthusiasm of his profession 
and his love of country, has often a. ga with tears 
| in his sightless eyes, the inroads which modern fashion 
had pis A and was making, upon the good old spirit 
of the bygone times. Nearly the last words I ever 
heard from his lips were highly touching, and charac- 
teristic of the man as well as the musician: “ If we 
forget our own old music,” said he, “ what is there 
to remember in its place ?’”—words, alas! which are 
equally fraught with eon: | and truth. 
The man, however, A. sit as 
their | type an: resentative of the lrish piper, is he w’ 
whale lifo lp pessed. among the with the 
exception of an occasional elevation to the lord’s hall 
or the squire’s,parlour—who is equally conversant 
with the Irish and English —has neither 
and | wife nor child, house nor home, = ee from 
one village or farm-house to another, carrying mirth, 
amusement, and a warm welcome, with hin where- 
ever he goes, and filling the hearts of the young with 
happiness and delight. The true Irish piper must 
wear a frieze coat, corduroy breeches, grey woollen 
stockings, smoke tobacco, drink whisky, and take snuff ; 
for it is absolutely necessary, from his peculiar posi- 
tion amo ing 
of 


3 


you plint foot pipers, but I’m none 
mow Wve brief sketch of the last evening I 
ever 8 
tions bore slightly upon Scotch music, they may 

be the monn Gy aap 
donian readers. 


EF 
JE 


of our counthry—the only ones that go to 
heart—are now so little known an’ thought of, that a 


festation of abundance, which gives such a cheerful 
sense of solid comfort to the inmates of a substantial 

When 1 made the kitchen, he 

n I my appearance in ite’ 

it back for a moment, and exclaimed, “I ought to 
know that foot !’"—after which he extended his hand, 
and asked me by name how I did. He then sata 
while in silence—for such were his habits—and having 
“sucked his doodeen,” as they say, he began to blow 
his bellows, and ed Scots wha hae. When he 
had finished it, “ I observed, what a fine piece 
of martial music that is !” 

“No, no,” he replied, shaking his head, “there’s 
more tears than blood in it. It’s too sorrowful for 
heart, bus to ink it.” 

music in general 
“Would you have me to spake ill of my own ?” he 
ied, with a smile ; “sure, they had it from uz.” 
“ Well, even so; they have not made a bad use of 


it. 

© God knows, haven’t,” he replied ; “the Scotch 

then the very breath of the heart it- 

ven then I was much struck with the force of this 
expression ; but I was too young fully to perceive 
ither its truth or beauty. The conversation then 
became general, and he addressed himself with a great 
deal of naiveté to the youngsters, who began to banter 
him on the subject of a second wife. 

“ How can dark men choose a wife, Mr pe nea 

* God, avourneen, makes up in one sense what 
want in another. ”Tis the ear, ’tis the ear!” contin 
he, with apparent emotion ; “that’s what will never 
desave you. It did not desave me, an’ it never will 
desave any body—no, indeed !” 

« Why, how do you prove that, Ned?” 

“Tt isn’t the song,” continued Ned ; “no, nor the 
laugh ; for I knewn them that could sing like angels, 
Ts all appearance, were merry enough too, an’ 
God forgive them, there was little but bittherness in 
; | them after all : but it’s the every-day voice, aisy and 

natural ; if there’s sweetness in that, oon may depind 
there’s music in the heart it comes from; so that, as 
I said, childre, the ear jud sight, 

‘This, coming from @ man who had n was, 
indeed, very charscteriatic ; and we certainly believe 
that the observation contains a great deal of moral 
truth—at least Shakspeare was certainly of the same 


the neighbouring beats assail him by ch: that 
contain any thing but principles of harmony. Some- 


: 
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He 


“the Great Piper Reillaghan,” a 
so completely roused the aspiring 
soul of his opponent, that he dec he would never 
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n addition to this, it may be observed of the piper, 
of Bie tions are drawn from 
the habits of the people, in contradistinction to those 
of the higher classes, yet it is unquestionably true 
that he is strongly imbued with the lingering remains 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
kind of musical coffin, that they call a pianna thirty, : 
or forty, or something that way, that to hear it ud | _“ But could you not play as well during the evening, 
make a dog sthrike his father, if he didn’t behave | Talbot, if you wished, as you do now ?” 
himself.” “No, if you were to hang me. My heart must get 
This is the utmost length to which he carries his wT,’ indeed, Irish—I wa by — 
was very i t, and stro 
indicative of the tame genius Shich distinguished Ned | 
| Corian, and eminent musicians 
Talbot, though blind, used to employ his leisure | 
common dance; and his reasons, whic ave often : 
heard him urge, were such as exhibit the spirit and 
ie 7? ; 66 
this, sald he, tne sal 
thim that’s gone an’ of the ould times.’ He spoke 
an’ ina h , as if his heart was in what he said 
somehow 1 folt a tear on my cheek at the time ; He was seated, when I entered, at the spacious 
it is a sorrowful thing to think how the blessed 4 hearth of a wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood, 
dresser, whose well-scoured pewter reflected the danc- 
ing blaze of a huge turf-fire. The ruddy farmer and his 
comely wife were placed opposite to him, their family 
Fareer gair !—it's a bad sign of the times, any ho of sons and daughters in a wide circle at a due distance, 
; may God mend them !” whilst behind, on the settles, were the servant men 
The Irish piper, from the - poe eee and maids, with several of the neighbours, both young 
hig life, is generally a man of wi and old, some sitting on chairs, and others leaning 
; character—not, however, without a cast of hun —_— the dresser, the tables, and the meal-chests. 
which is at once si minded and shrewd. His ] ithin the chimney-brace depended large sides and 
—_ and heart- i d he has his shal flitches of fat bacon, and dark smoke-dried junks of 
the serious evils of his life; but it is remark hung beef; presenting altogether that sensible mani- 
at the expense of fiddler, who is by no m 
looked upon as a rival. Not so his brother pi 
for, in truth, the high and doughty spirit of co 
tition by which they are animated, never passes| 
of their own class, but burns with heroic rage amo 
themselves. The lengths,to which this — has 
: frequently carried, are ludicrous almost beyond b 
The moment a piper’s reputation is established o 
mimes, 16 true, ey are i if the enoug 0 
disguised to hear him; and if they imagine tl 
trial of skill is not —e redound to their cy 
they slink off without allowing any one, ufless 
particular confidant, to beeome cognisant of 
secret. 
These comical contests were, about 
years ago, much more frequent than they have 
of late. In the good piperly old times, however, 
the farmers of brewed their own beer 
had whisky for a shilling a-quart, the chall 
defeats, escapes, and pursuits, which took plac 
3 tween persons of this class, were rich in dra 
effect, and afforded great amusement to botl 
rally is; for to the practice and cultivation of these 
the simple tenor of his inoffensive life is devoted. i 
The most perfect specimen of this class we ever 
were acquainted with, was a blind man known by 
the name of “Piper Gaynor.” His beat extende 
through the county of Louth, and occasionally throug 
» ight or day, until he stripped him of the epithe those of Meath and Monaghan. Gaynor was pre 
“ great” and transferred it to his own name. io wees cisely such a man as I have just described, both 
beaten, however, and that by a mancuvre of an ex- | to dress, a knowledge of English and Irish, and 
traordinary kind. Reillaghan offered to play against | thorough feeling of all those mellow old tints, whict 
him while drunk—Sullivan to remain sober. an incipient y de in the spirit of Irish societ 
: Sullivan, thrown off his guard, and anxious under | threatened even then to obliterate. I have said h 
. any circumstances to be able to boast of a victory over | was blind, but, unlike Talbot’s, his face was smooth , 
such an antagonist, agreed, and was consequently | and his pale placid a fee on hi 
overcome; the truth being, that his opponent, like | pipes, were absolutely radiant with en eo iy an 
. Carolan on the harp, was never able properly to dis- | genius. He was a widower, and had won one o : 
tinguish himself as a performer unless when under | the fairest and most modest girls in the rich agri 
ivan, not at all aware of the trick that the other 
had played upon him, of course took it for.granted | of tence to the English sottiors. "The effensive meaning, 
that, as he had stood no chance with Reillaghan when | ever, is not now always attached to it, although it often is. opinion. 


‘ 
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* Now, childre,” said he, “ ’t we betther have 
a dance, and afther that I’ll play all your favourites. 
So now, childre, trim your heels for a dance. What's 
the world good for, if we don’t take it aisy ?” 

After playing the old bard’s exquisite air, the 
sters, myself among the rest, joined in the dance. 
punch being then introduced, a happy night was 
spent in chat, music, rich old legends, and traditions, 
_— furnished by Gaynor himself ; who, in ad- 

i ton to many social and — pos- 
sessed in a high by ae: the free uent powers 
peculiar to the old Irish senachie. 

Such is a very feeble and imperfect sketch of the 
Irish piper, a c ter whom his countrymen love 
and respect, and in every instance treat with the kind- 
ness and cordiality due to arelation. Indeed, the musi- 
cians of Ireland are as harmless and inoffensive a class 

persons as ever existed ; and there can be no r 


of 
proof of this than the very striking fact, that, in the | these 


criminal statistics of the country, the name of an 
Irish piper or fiddler, &c,, has scarcely, if ever, been 
known to appear. 

Perhaps, in future num I may endeavour to 

ive some of the fine old legends which, in my 

, heard from Gaynor’s lips. If I do, they 

at least have the advantage of being authentic as to 
locality, as well as in fidelity to the circumstances and 
facts of the tradition which hands them down. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. 


TuE proper place of women in society, the education 
requisite for them, and the occupations which best 
suit their powers and position, form subjects of in- 

iry confessedly increasing every day in interest and 
Geen Female poets, lecturers, and politicians, 
are now becoming quite ordinary characters in the 
— ; and the this is 
to be regarded as matter for grat m or —— 
On this point great diversities of opinion exist. It is 
well, at least, that it should be fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. In anew volume entitled “ 


as is ly indicated by the headings of her chapfers 
of Time,”# Clevernese I 


Learning 
ledger “ Music, Painting, Poetry,” “ Beauty, Health, 
emper,” &e. 


more ambitious sisters do not believe, that the sex 
has a sphere of duty and action peculiarly its own. In- 
terpreting the word Jore in & general and wide sense, 
she lays down the axiom that “ to lore is woman’s duty 
—to be beloved her reward.” At the same time, her 
standard of female amiability is a very high one, in- 
volving the possession of many qualities both of head 
and heart. The love of distinction, merely for its 
own sake, Mrs Ellis conceives, can seldom 

ess. e r expressing 

on the subject of female authorahite as if it were me 
consistent with feminine delicacy, and attended with 
the unavoidable effect of separating a female from her 


own proper sphere in society ; yet we cannot see how | ¢, 01, 


there should be any impropriety in a lady employing 
her pen in a moral and instructive literature, any 
more than in her exerting herself in any other walk of 
industry consistent with a modest course of life. We 
think we could point to a few instances in which 
ladies practise literature without any deterioration of 
their character as ornaments of the domestic circle ; 
and we have little doubt that the present authoress is 
of their class. 

Mrs Ellis unavoidably devotes a large share of at- 
tention to accomplishments, and we are glad to find 
her advocating of a few of these being 
sacrificed for the of solid and useful knowledge. 
Regarding science, our authoress says —“ Women 
are too much accustomed to look at the animal. 


upon their real nature and = r 
te remain unenlightened in Poblest’ school 
knowledge, which teaches the sublime truth, tha‘ 
wer of God has been empl 


Daughters of 


ture and habits of the animal world. Here we ma 

find a source of rational and deli tful interest, which 

can never fail us, so long as a bird is heard to sing 

flowers. 


already been done for them, better than they are likely 
to do it for themselves ; and because I am not quite 
sure, simply for own and without 
any reference to serving purpose of science, we 
have a right to make even a beetle struggle to death 
upon the point of a pin, or to crowd together boxes 
full of living creatures, who, in the agony of their 
pent-up sufferings, devour and destroy one another. 
Happily for us, there are ably-written books on 
subjects, from which we can learn more than 
from our own observation, and museums accessible 
to all, where different i of insects and other 
animals are so arranged as materially to assist in un- 
derstanding their nature and classification ; and far 
more congenial it surely must be to the heart and 
mind of woman, to read all which able and enlightened 
men have told us of this world of wonder, and then 
to go forth into the fields, and see the busy and beauti- 
ful creatures by which it is inhabited, sporting in the 
joyous freedom of nature, unharmed, and unsuspicious 
harm. Yes, there is an acquaintance with the 
animal creation, which might be cultivated, so as to 
tha both of the child and the philo- 
sopher—an acquaintance which seems to absolve these 
helpless creatures from the curse of estrangement from 


their sovereign, man—an acquaintance which y+ 4 


them near to us in all their natural peculiarities, th 
ing instincts, and in the voiceless and otherwise 

unintelligible secrets of their mysterious existence.” 
Mrs Ellis then goes on eloquently to show how much 
pleasure is of necessity to existence by even 
such a slight acquaintance with the sciences of na- 
tural history, botany, and geology, as enables one to 
recognise the commonest i flowers, and stones. 


insects, 
pe walking , the sight of these seems like the sight of 
familiar friends. Nor are public questions to be | req 


wholly overlooked by women, in Mrs Ellis’s opinion. 
“TI am perfectly aware that there are intricate ques- 
tions brought before our senate, which it may require 


a masculine order of intellect fully to understand. | for th 


But there are others which may ought to engage 
the attention of every female mind, such as the extinc- 
tion of slavery, the abolition of war in general, cruelt; 

to animals, the punishment of death, temperance, an 

many on which to know nor feel is 
almost equally disgracef must again observe, it 
is by no means n that we should talk much 
on these subjects, even if we do understand them ; 
but to listen attentively, and with real interest, when 
they are discussed by le and liberal-minded men, is 
an easy and agreeable method of enlarging our stock 
of valuable knowledge ; and, by doing this when we 
are young, we shall go on with the tide of public events, 
so as to render ourselves intelligent companions in old 
age ; and when the bloom of youth is gone, and even 
animal spirits decline, we have our conversation 
left, Be the en and the benefit of our 


i in 
and all that is Pe 


soothed and conciliated. Ha, for them if 
i to feel this before it is tos tate.” a 


authoress then traces some sad pepe got 
from this “ habit of trying to be striking and amus- 
ing in company, so that may, by that means, be 
made an object of ter importance. In compa- 
rison,” she adds, “ with such behaviour, how beautiful 
is that of the simple-hearted young woman, who can 
be so absorbed in the conversation of others, as to 
forget that she has taken no part in it herself; but 
more jally admirable is the conduct of her, who 
looks only or chiefly for what is to be loved and com- 
mended in others, and who, though not insensible 
to the darker side of human nature, draws over it the 


e habit of thinkin tually of self is alwa 
share of wounded feeling. The 


selfishness, too, 

unreasonable as to expect that every body should love 
us ; or when we are piqued and irritated when con< 
vinced that some, upon whom we have but little clai 

do not. Surely so unfair a demand upon the good- 
will of society might be 
every body, A justice to every , and deserve to 
be loved by every body? For, until this is the case, 
what title have we to universal affection? It might 
legree, to equalise the balance of 


re 
be made in kindness and fo 

In the manners and appearance of persons accus- 
tomed to dwell much upon the slights are sub- 
ject to, and the injuries they receive from others, there 
is a restless uneasiness, and a tendency to groundless 
—- as much at variance with peace of mind 
as wi 
pare with such a state of mind and feeling the sunny 
calm which lives ever in the countenance of her who 
is at peace with all the human race ; who finds in all, 
even the most humble, something either to admire or 
love ; and who esteems whatever kindness she receives 
from others as more than her own merits would have 
entitled her to expect ; and we see at once the advan- 
tage she enjoys over those with whom self is the sub- 
ject of paramount interest.” 

We conclude with a few remarkably good observa- 
tions on a point which we do not recollect ever before 
seeing :—* In order to act out the principles of 
ew in all their dignity and all their purity, it is 
high hoy pene that young women should begin in 
early life to entertain a scrupulous delicacy with regard 
to incurring pecuniary obligations ; and especially never 
to throw themselves upon the politeness of gentlemen, 
to pay the minutest sum in the way of procuring for 
them gratification or indulgence. I do not say that 
they may not frequently be so eireumstanced, as, with 

utmost propriety, to receive such kindness from 
near relations, or even from elderly persons ; but I 
8 of men in general, upon whom they have not 
claim of kindred ; and I have o the care- 
lessness with which some young ladies tax the polite- 
ness, nay, the purses of gentlemen, respecting which 
it would be difficult to say, whether it indicated most 
an absence of delicate feeling or an absence of inte- 
grity. 


I in this unsatisfac 
ebligetion ost difficult to avoid, and 


bas 
ng own charges, it is plain that you have no 


. There are, however, different ways of propos- 
a hesitancy in the alternate advance and retreat of the 
fair lady’s purse, which would require ex i 
willingness’ on the part of the gentleman, were 

t is the same in 


t charity which ‘thinketh no evil’ Com- | 


| 
| 
I will not go the length of recommending to my , 
young country women to become of 
animals or of insects ; because, as in the case of trans- 
| lations from the best of ancient writers, this has 
| veil of charity, because she considers all her fellow- i 
| creatures as heirs to the same sufferings and infir- a 
| mities which she endures, yet as children of the same ; 
heavenly Father, and subject with herself to the same ; 
dispensation of mercy and forgiveness. | 
Th 
acco 
| @ mo 
ughts are usually thus engaged, are apt to suppose | 
themselves the subject of general observation, and { 
scarcely can a whisper be heard in the same room, 
but they immediately settle it in their own minds 
that wy are the subject of injurious remark. They a 
are also keenly alive to every slight—such as not being , 
known or noticed when they are met, not being in- 
vited to visit their friends, and a thouhand other act 
of omission, which an unselfish disposition would kindly 
attribute to some other cause than intentional disre- 
spect. 
| | 
| 
we have the subject treated in most of its bearings, t t the faults ha the | 
while be less offensive to us than ours are to them; 
and that not only for all the actual faults, but even 
le objectionable peculiarities which society puts 
uding, of course, to women generally, and no 
individuals, Mrs Ellis believes, what some of her 
Mrs Ellis has a chapter on Selfishness, the chief | : 
form of which in women is, according to her, “a 
habit of making self at once the centre and limit of ] 
every consideration, which habit is far from being in- / 
compatible with liberality in giving.” With the fol- 
lowing remarks we fully concur :—“ It is highly im- | 
portant to begin early to think much of others, and to | 
think of them kindly. We are all, when young, and | 
especially those who believe themselves gifted with | 
more than ordinary talent, tempted to think it both | 
amusing and clever to find out the faults of others ; | 
and amongst the omy aw meddling, and the mali- 
ciously disposed, this habit dues often unquestionably | 7 
than lawful of amusement ; 
egetable, and Kingdoms, With eves tat tay | Proves in the ead mast destructive to, genuine cheer 
almost literally be said not to see. ‘An inaeet is quod: pence Sta 
to them pce Mags wr wy thing, which flies or | own nature being offensive, it raises up against her a : 
; @ flower is a petty ornament, with a sweet | post of enemies by w 
perfume; and a mine of coal or copper, something | oharacter is mai 
which they read about in their geography, as belong- on of. Es cm ki me 
A their cleverness is shared with the most vul- | times even impossible ; yet a prompt and serious effo 
gene Foote © | o 3 bg gar-minded persons of both sexes and of every grade | should always be made, and made in such a way that 
of in society, because none are so as to be incapable | you shall clearly be understood to have both the wish 
- ficontain as such, aes ¢ pang the faults of their neighbours. and the power to our own expenses. If the wish 
Could such young satirists be convinced how much 
their to | real enjoyment they sacrifice for the sake of awakenin 
per attention life they are satisfied interest in thele conversation, thay would 
Se | before the habit should have become so 
those wonderful combinations and properties, which far confirmed, att have replied their nearest fi : 
t and set them apart from th etl symathie and 
sweet charities of life ; ar be 
dhe sequence of persevering indulgence in this habit, but 
especially with such as possess no real talent for 
attain unenviable ction | satirical, 
be heeled te ietooonaanl pews i ues to | ascend no farther than to acquire a habit of speaki Delicacy ought seldom, if ever, to form a plea for their 
tation, ond. wee. creation, order, spitefully. It is almost needless to say, that oa adjustment being neglected. Indeed, few persons feel £ 
J r atten- | where a pathising friend or assistant is re- | money pai them ight time, or, 
tion of youth, an intimate acquaintance with the na- quired. When such individuals are overtaken by | words, when it is due. The same eee ST ae 
rrr | affliction, they then feel how different a thing it is to | to all giving of commissions, Never let such : 
* Fisher, Sen, & Co., London. | have wounded and repelled, from ‘whet it fs to have stand on and on, for want of a suitable opportunity | 


* Sir John ——, knowing their characters, —— he 
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for arranging their settlement ; especi never let 
the payment of debt be longer it 
‘is evidently forgotten by the party to whom it is 
owing. 


ADVENTURE OF THE SAMMONS. 


‘In the year 1780, while the war was still Le 
4 uted between Great Britain and her Nort 
merican colonies, a number of remarkable and pain- 
ful occurrences, arising out of this unhappy dispute, 
took place on the borders of Canada and the revolted 
districts. Among these events, the following, which 
is abridged by a writer in the North American Re- 
view from Stone’s Life of Brandt, may convey to our 
readers an idea of the sufferings to which a people 
‘are exposed during a period of civil war :— 
“Old Mr Sammons, with three sons and one or more 
daughters, lived upon the old Johnson estate, which 
“had been sequestered. Sampson Sammons, the father, 
was a sturdy old Whig [American], and well known 
‘to the British commander, Sir John ——, whom he 
often talked with about the rebellion. His sons, 
Frederick, Jacob, and Thomas, the youngest eighteen 
at the time of which we write, were much of the same 
-mind and body ; young Sampsons, knotty and fearless. 
would catch them alive, and take them to C: 3 80 
“he sent his Indians out of the way, and by ma- 
nagement, captured the whole race early in the morn- 
‘ing, without a blow. ‘The old man and his boys were 
at once bound, and marched off in the direction of 
‘Canada, though but a little way. That night, the 
youngest boy, by the aid of the wife of a British 
Officer, managed to escape ; and the next morning, 
the father, having procured an interview with the 
Tory chief, read him such a lecture upon the ingrati- 
tude of thus treating one who had formerly stood by 
him, and upon the iniquity of his conduct generally, 
that he too was set free, and a span of his horses 
returned to him. But Frederick and Jacob were 
less fortunate, and were taken to the fortress of 
Chamblee, just within C between Lake Cham- 
plain and the St Lawrence. At that post there were 
about seventy prisoners, and not a very strong garri- 
son; so that the first thing to which the young 
Sammons made up their minds was an eseape. Find- 
ing, however, their fellow-captives indis to do 
any thing for themselves, Jacob and Frederick deter- 
ed to act without the rest ; and, accordingly, the 
first time they were taken out of the fort together, to 
assist in some common service, they sprung from the 
ranks, at a concerted signal, and ‘ put,’ as the phrase 
is in the west. The guards, startled, and less fleet of 
foot, could not catch them; and though Jacob fell 
and sprained his ankle, he managed, under cover of 
the smoke produced by the gun-shots made at them, 
to hide himself in a clump of bushes, which his pur- 
suers did not think of searching. It had been agreed 
previously between the brothers, that, in case of sepa- 
ration, they were to meet at a known spot at ten o’clock 
atnight. Jacob, the lame one, mistook the hour, and 
having gone to the on and not finding his brother 
there, he left it, with the intention of getting as far from 
the fort as possible before daylight, his accident mak- 
ing time especially important to him. He accordingly 
hed up the western bank of the Sorel river towards 
e Champlain, intending to swim it just below the 
lake, and then find his way along the eastern shore. 
Various events, however, occurred to prevent his doing 
this ; but, after running great risk, by putting himself 
within the power of a ‘Tory, whose chief excellence 
seems to have been the possession of a most kind and 
fearless wife, he was so lucky as to find a canoe, of 
which he took charge, and in which he made good 
pone | towards home, until, in one of the narrow 
Champlain, the British fortifications, on both 
sides, forced him to leave his vessel and take to the 


woods again. 

He was without shoes, food, or gun, and had to find 
his way to Albany, through an unknown wilderness, 
along the Vermont shore. For four days he lived on 
birch-bark. Then he caught a few fish, and managed 
miso to secure a wild duck. The fish and duck he ate 
Taw. Thus he laboured on during ten days. His 
feet, meanwhile, had become so badly cut, and so in- 
tolerably sore, that he could scarce crawl, and swarms 
of musquitoes made every moment of rest a moment 
of misery. While thus wretched and worn out, he 
was bitten upon the calf of the leg by a rattlesnake. 
And what did this young hero do, then! Yield 
and die? Not he. ith one stroke of his jack-knife 
he laid his open, producing a plenteous flow of 
blood, and with another slew the poisonous reptile. 
And then came a day or two of such experience as 
few meet with in this life. Sammons, worn to a 
skeleton, with feet ragged from wear and tear— 
his leg wounded, and not a soul within twenty miles 
to oy! there under the log where he had been 
bitten, a little fire burning by him, which he had 
kindled by the aid of a dry fungus, living on the rattle- 
snake which he had slain. He ate the heart and fat 
first, and felt strengthened by the repast. There 
he lay, under that log, for three days—patient and 
surgeon, sick man, hunter, cook, and nurse, all in 
one. On the third day his snake was nearly picked 
to the bones, and he was too weak to fetch wood to 
cook up his mind that 
death not be postponed ; and, ha alread 
shown how little division of labour was pees | in pan 


determined to essay and with his 
le proceeded to carve his epitaph on the log by his 
side. But God was not far from aaftee een 
He fell asleep, and st: from unknown sources 
flowed into his limbs. the fourth day he rose 
refreshed, and having made sandals of his hat and 
waistcoat, proceeded to hobble on his way once more, 
taking with him, as stores, the unconsumed portion of 
his snake. That night, again, he was comforted, being 
assured, by some means unknown to him, that he was 
near fellow-men. Rising with this faith, he struggled 
on till the afternoon, when he reached a house and was 
safe. It was the 28th of June 1780. Such were the 
fortunes of Jacob Sammons. 

His brother Frederick was less fortunate. He had 
made many efforts, to no pu’ , to find Jacob, who, 
when he fell, would not permit Frederick to stop and 
help him, and in seeking him had run many risks. 
At length he crossed the Sorel ; killed an ox ; made 
some jerked beef ; and for seven days travelled along 
the eastern shore of the Champlain without ill luck. 
But on the morning of the eighth day he awoke sick ; 
a pleurisy was upon him—a fever in his veins—pain 
in every limb. It to rain also, and there he 
lay, this other young hero, not far from his brother, 
who at that very moment, in that very neighbour- 
hood, was nursing his rattlesnake bite—there he lay, 
knowing not that any one was near him, for three 
days, on the earth, in the summer rain, and his blood 
all on fire. For three days, we say, he lay thus help- 
less. On the fourth day he was better, and tried to 
eat a little of his beef, but it was spoiled. He managed, 
however, to crawl to a frog-pond near by, put aside 
the green coating of the , and drank. He caught 
frogs, too, and feasted, though not a Frenchman in 
any of his tastes probably. ‘There he lay, for fourteen 
days and nights ; and having resigned all hope of life, 
he put up his hat upon a pole, so that it might be 
seen from the lake. It was seen by an enemy; and 
he was found senseless and speechless, and carried— 
shame on the human creature that bore him—back to 
his Meas aes And not to his prison only, but to 
its darkest dungeon ; and there, for fourteen months, 
in utter darkness, he lay m irons—in irons so heavy 
and so tight, that they ate into the flesh of his legs, 
so that the flesh came off to the bone. And for fifty- 
six years afterwards—for he was living in 1837, and 
may be living yet—the wounds then made did not 
heal. The British officer, whose heart enabled him, 
knowingly, to do this thing, was a captain in the 32d 

iment. May God have mercy upon his soul. 

ut Frederick’s adventures were not yet ended ; 
for neither was his captivity over, nor his spirit broken. 
In November 1781, he, with others, was transferred 
to an island above Montreal, in the rapids of the St 
Lawrence. There, as a first step, he organised another 
plot for escape, which failed, and, asa second step, 
jumped, with a companion, from the island into the 
rapids of the great river. Our hero and his comrade 
swam for four miles through those rapids, navigat- 
ing among the sharp rocks and fearful shoals with 
their best skill. Landing on the north side of the St 
Lawrence, they fought a club battle with a village-full 
of Canadian Frenchmen ; conquered ; killed a calf ; 
and, seizing a canoe, tried to cross to the south side of 
the river. They were above the rapids of the Cedars, 
where no canoe can live long unguided, when their 
addle broke in the mid-stream ; and once more 
estruction seemed certain. A fallen tree, in the 
branches of which they caught, saved them, however ; 
and, crossing the next day below the falls, they struck 
into the forest to seek the Hudson. For twelve more 
days they toiled on, living on roots, without shoes, 
without clothes, without hats, and reached Schenec- 
tady at last, in a plight that made Christian men give 
them a wide berth.” 


HUMBLE ORIGIN OF EMINENT LAWYERS. 


To show what may be attained - honourable and 
severing industry, we quote the following 

an article in the Dublin Monthly Magazine for ary, 
on the subject of modern statesmen :— 

“It is curious how sensitive lawyers are concerning 
their origin. As they grow into eminence— partly from 
the connexions which they form, and partly from the 
prejudices which they imbibe with a legal education— 
they become aristocratic in their inclinations, and would 
fain persuade people that they are of the magnates of 
the land. Ask a successful lawyer any question rather 
than * What was your father?” The number of per- 
sons who have risen by the law from low fortunes, to 
the very highest places in the state, is extraordinary. 
The present At -General of England (Sir F. Pollock) 
is the son of a saddler. The shop (known to sporting 
characters) at Charing-Cross, now kept by the Messrs 
Cuff, belonged to Pollock pére, who di of his busi- 
ness to its present proprietors. The father of Sir William 
Follett (Solicitor-General) still k a timber-yard near 
Exeter. Sir John Williams, of the Queen's ch in 
England, is the son of a Yorkshire horse-dealer. The 
Chancellor of Ireland (Sugden) is the son ofa barber. It 
is ye! fair to say, that this profound lawyer glories in 
his origin. At the Cambridge election, when Lord Mount- 
eagle beat him by a majority of twenty-eight, Sir Edward 
was assailed, Snap pe from the hustings, with a 
ery from a Whig , of * Off! off! you barber's son !* 
Sir Edward, not at all said at once, * The 
who thus assails me and 
myself is simply this— he been born the son of a 
barber, he would have remained in the same condition 


all his life; I was born one, and have risen from 
sphere.’ When presiding some few years 


since at an operative Conservative society in Lambeth, 
he voluntarily alluded to his origin. Sir Edward was 
formerly clerk to Mr Groom, the conveyancer. His ad- 
mission to the bar was on the ground that he 
had been a clerk ; and the opposition would have been 
successful, but for the strenuous exertions of that 
amiable and most learned person, the late Francis Har- 
grave, who contended for his admission on the ground of 
the candidate's ability as displayed in his legal writin 
The father of Mr Platt, Queen's Counsel, one of t 
most eminent of the English Common-Law bar, was a 
clerk to the late Lord Ellenborough. Baron Gurney’s 
mother kept a small shop for political pamphlets. Mr 
Petersdorff’s father was a furrier. Lord Kenycn, who 
was successively Attorney-General (under Lord Rock- 
ingham’s second administration), a Baronet, and Master 
of the Rolls in 1784, and in 1788 Lord Chief-Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench (in succession to the Earl of Mans- 
field), and who died worth £300,000, was clerk to an at- 
torney. Lord Hardwicke (who was Attorney-General in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age), was son of an attorney 
at Dover, who, according to some ms, was hanged 
for forgery. Lord Eldon was son of a coal-fitter at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and his brother (afterwards Lord Sto- 
a borrowed forty pounds in order to enable him to go 
his first circuit. Lord Tenterden’s father was a barber 
at Canterbury. Lord Langdale was formerly an ac- 
coucheur. Lord Campbell, and Serjeants Talfourd and 
a were formerly reporters on the Morning Chro- 
nicle, 


THE ROMANCE OF EMIGRATION, 


About three Weeks since, a pretty and interesting young 
woman, with tworfine children, of the ages of one and 
three years, called at the office of our city clerk, inquir- 
ing for the mayor. That officer was absent, but her 
sorrowful demeanour spoke so affectingly in her behalf, 
and although evidently in humble life, she seemed so 
intelligent and unassuming in her distress, that Mr Lacy, 
the clerk, was led to ask the cause of her trouble, when 
she told him her brief story. Her husband, she said, 
was named Evans, and left his native place, Brecknock, 
in Wales, a year ago, to seek a new home for his family 
in America, leaving them to follow when he should have 
found the desired spot, and earned the means to enable 
them to make the journey. He finally settled at Oakhill, 
Jackson County, in the southern part of the state of Ohio, 
where he worked industriously at his trade, that of a 
tailor, until he had laid by thirty dollars for the P 
money of his family. This t he encl to iis 
wife, with directions as to the best route to reach her 
destination, which would be via Liv 1 and New 
York. She accordingly bade adieu to her birthplace, and 
started on her lone and distant voyage, cheered by the 
on age of soon joining her husband in their new western 

ome. On arriving at the nearest seaport on the coast, 
she was persuaded by the mercenary captain of a trading 
vessel that it would be much easier to go by way of 
Quebec, whither he was bound, and she therefore took 
passage with him. It was two long mon‘!s before the 
tardy craft reached port ; and during this i ne, her stock 
having been exhausted, she was compelle:! to purchase 
from the captain, at his own rates, a supply or the wants 
of herself and her children. The extortion to which her 
inexperience made her an easy prey, and the increased 
expenses of the inconvenient route she had ignorantly 
taken, left her without a shilling on her arrival at Buffalo. 
She was still five hundred miles from her journey’s end, 
without a friend or acquaintance, truly a helpless stranger 
in a strange land, with her little children looking up to 
her for food. The energies of a woman's nature, so 
strikingly developed by necessity, did not leave her to 
despair. She obtained shelter for herself and her chil- 
dren in a cellar-room in the Trowbridge block, for which 
she had to pay five mony gig and succeeded in 
tear a little sewing from a clothing shop, which 
arely realised as much money as paid for their gloomy 
lodging and coarse and scanty fare. She wrote a letter 
to her husband, informing him of their arrival and desti- 
tute situation ; but weeks wore away in cruel su 
while she wrote again and again; and on the return of 
each post, learned, with a heavy heart, that it had brought 
no letter for her. At length her employer had no more 
work for her, and she was obliged to pledge articles of 
clothing to procure necessary food. his wretched re- 
source now failed ; several weeks’ rent were due ; and in 
her extremity she thought of appl a the mayor for 
advice and relief. The poor Welshwoman’s simple 
statement touched the manly heart of Mr Lacy. He 
commenced a subscription ; and Mr Williams, a country- 
man, a worthy mechanic res‘ding here, with prompt 
hilanthropy, took Mrs Evans and her little ones into his 
use, when a discovery that his guest was born within 
half a mile of the old home he left twenty years before, 
and the family histories she related, amply repaid the 
kind Welshman for his hospitality. Another honest 
Welshman soon cheered her with his greeting. Fifteen 
dollars, the sum necessary to send her to Oakhill, were 
soon raised, and Mrs Evans's passage was engaged on 
board the oe. But while hastening to redeem a 
shawl, which, during the preparations for the start, she 
recollected still lay on the pawnbroker’s shelves, the boat 
cast off. Lamenting her disappointment, she turned 
round, and her husband stood before her. He had been 
in the city ten days in search of her ; had boarded at the 
United States’ Hotel, just over the low and squalid apart- 
ment in which his little family were staying—he comfort- 
ably lodged, and living upon the luxuries of a well-served 
table, while they were famishing only a few feet distant. 
It_was a joyful meeting ; the dollars were returned to 
the good subscribers; and the re-united and happy 
family took boat the next day for their western home. 
—Fyom the Buffalo Advertiser. 
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